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as small, but it had snow-white rays,
'land there was a much larger daisy with
xially strong stem.

ic three he combined;   then patiently,

'ter year, he watched and worked, choos-

:h season the flowers that came nearest

ideal.    At length he was satisfied;   the

icent Shasta daisy was a success.   But

rk was just begun.   He would not sell

plant until he had made it as far as

3  climate-proof   and   "fool-proof."    It

>e taught to flourish in heat and cold,

th only the indifferent care that most

would give it.   This was accomplished,

en the new Shasta daisy was ready to

ic polite world.

many  people  who  know  the  Shasta
he sweet-scented verbena and calla lily,
i dahlia with the fragrance of the mag-
lave heard less about Mr. Burbank's
radical work.   He never forgot his aim
e food better and cheaper, and, as in
: of the daisy, he sent all over the world,
ssary,   for  plants  that  possessed  the
s  needed.    The  results  are marvels,
he hardy little beach-plum, bitter and
*s unless cooked, he produced a large,
rich plum without bitterness, and as
s the beach-plum to grow m any soil,
.er how poor.   He grew plums without
the canning cherry which thoughtfully
ts stone on the tree;  the quince with
or of a pineapple, and mellow enough
it en raw; corn which bears many ears
of one or two.   He increased the size
>roved the quality of several kinds of
:1 almonds.   He showed plants how to
work better and faster and how to do
it.   Cherries can now be raised several
irlier than formerly,   His cross between
lish walnut  and u California walnut
in a tree that produces about twelve
much timber, valuable hard wood, as
' its ancestors could have clone in the
nc, to say nothing of the great yield
He persuaded the chestnut tree to
H when only a year and a half old*
Jurbank removed briars and prickles,
lade even the thorny cactus an agreeable

member of society. It was juicy, an excellent
food, and it was happy growing in the hot,
rainless desert; but it was covered with thorns;
and no one who has ever had the experience will
forget how it feels to take hold of a cactus by
mistake. Mr. Burbank chose a species which
had thorns without number and leaves contain-
ing so much woody fiber that they were not
very digestible. On the other hand, it would
grow in the heat of the desert, and would also
endure quite severe frosts. With this he crossed
a cactus of fewer thorns, another of less woody
fiber, and so on. He bred and selected until
he had a thornless cactus which is a rich food
for cattle. Its fruit is of a delicious flavor and
may be eaten fresh or preserved. Moreover, it
will grow freely upon what are now desert lands.
Mr. Burbank was once asked what he con-
sidered his most important accomplishment.
He replied thoughtfully:
"The 'Burbank' potato was the first thing
which I introduced, but not by any means
whatever the most important, although there
have already been enough of these raised to
load a freight train to reach fourteen thousand
miles. Yet the forty new kinds of plums which
I have introduced and which are shipped by
the million boxes East each season, and my
new commercial grasses, grains, vegetables,
trees, berries, and hundreds of other things are
of infinitely greater importance than the
potato. But among such a multitude, it is
impossible to tell which is the most important.
In fact, it may take fifty years yet to decide;
but I can tell you, very plainly and very briefly,
just what my most important work has been.
It is simply this: that I have educated the
world to the fact that plants are pliable and
amenable to the will of man and can be im-
proved beyond the dreams of any of the older
growers, thus making it possible for millions
to inhabit the earth where only thousands could
before/7
If Mr. Burbank had handled his creations
solely to make money, he would have been a
multimillionaire, but he would not have been
what he would call a successful man; that is,
a man who aims to do, as the old saying puts it,
" all the good you can to all the people you can."